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| Memorabilia. 





UR readers will have noticed with great 

satisfaction the announcement in the Press 
on Friday, July 9, of the grant of a Civil List 
Pension of £80 to our old and greatly valued 
friend, Mr. Vernon Rendall, in recognition 
of his services to letters. These services have 
been not only constant and generous, but 
unusually many-sided, and our own congratu- 
lations to him will be echoed by the students 
of a wide range of literary subjects. 





(HE July number of Science Progress con- 
tains an enchanting paper by Professor 
| K. von Frisch, of the University of Munich, 
| about ‘The Language of Bees.’ What is told 
is based on long, careful and entertaining 
canting which includes the marking of 
| bees by coloured spots, single or in combina- 
tion. By this means bees to the number of 
599 can be identified as they fly abroad at 
their work, or move about in a specially 
constructed glass-hive, holding combs not in 
deep blocks but side by side, forming as it 
|were one large comb which presents the 
/maximum of visible surface. The paper 
begins by describing devices, much on the 
lines of the well-known experiments of 
Lubbock, whereby it is established that bees 
have colour sense (but they are red-blind), 
and also that the scent of flowers is the most 
important factor in enabling them to keep, 
as they do, to one kind of flower at a time 
when out gathering food. Colour attracts 
from distance; scent from near by. All this 
leads up to the observation that, once a 
single bee has discovered a good feeding-place, 
the feeding-place will presently be visited by 
More and more bees. The find, then, has been 
communicated to the hive. And by the con- 
trivances mentioned the method of this has 
been made out. The discoverer bee—to be 





Tecognised by its mark—flies home, and in 








the hive first delivers to other bees what it 
has gathered. Then it begins to dance, turn- 
ing round on the same spot in a circle ‘‘ with 
quick, tripping little steps, once to the right, 
once to the left, very vigorously, often half 
a minute or a full minute on the same spot,’’ 
and then repeating the movement on another 
spot. The bees on the comb become excited, 
press round the dancer and keep their an- 
tennae as close as possible to its body; then 
presently turn away from it and one by one 
leave the hive. Soon afterwards they appear 
at the feeding place, having by the scent of 
which clings to the dancer learned what is the 
new food now available. The dancing is 
proportioned in vigour to the amount and the 
excellence of this new food to be gathered in. 
When any has been found which is not more 
than a single bee can collect, the dancing is 
not resorted to. Thus the hive is kept 
informed of what flowers are successively 
blooming, and where their efforts may best 
be expended. 


{)NE can hardly imagine anyone engaged 

in writing for The Times making con- 
fusion between Zeno of the Stoa Poecile and 
Zeno the Eleatic, or between Cato the Censor 
and Cato Uticensis. Supposing, however, 
some unfortunate to be guilty of such an 
enormity, half-a-score of vigilant eyes, watch- 
ing against error in Printing House Square, 
would on the instant detect him in it, and his 
misdeed would never appear in print. It 
shows how comparatively disregardful of 
Mediaeval History are even the learned 
among us that the Correspondent from Milan 
who in The Times of July 8 reported the de- 
cision to spare the St. Bernard dogs, and give 
them a safe and soothing, because hygienic, 
home, was allowed, uncorrected, to say that 
the patron of the Hospital was St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux, whereas in fact this was an earlier 
Bernard, of Menthon, who died some eighty 
years before St. Bernard of Clairvaux was 
born. 


N the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research for June, the most considerable 
corrigenda and addenda for the ‘ D.N.B.’ are 
concerned with Peter Mundy. We learn that 
Mundy’s father should be described as 
‘“ engaged in the pilchard fishery ’’; that he 
himself visited San Lucar in 1613, spent two 
years in Seville and acquired a good know- 
ledge of Spanish ; that in 1625 he was at Val- 
ladolid occupied with copper, and that in 
1627 he successfully petitioned the East India 
Company for employment as factor. Some 
few particulars and dates are to be added 
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to accounts of his doings in the East in the 
sixteen-thirties, and also to his European 
travels in the forties. 

Under ‘ Notes and News’ the Bulletin 
announces that in the autumn the publication 
of the one hundredth volume of the Victoria 
County History is to be celebrated by a 
dinner to be held at the University of 
London. The appeal for the Warwickshire 
history has been eminently successful, £2,000 
having been already subscribed, and Mr. 
Philip Styles (Special Lecturer in Local His- 
tory at Birmingham University), who has 
been appointed local editor, is now, with Mr. 
Salzman, engaged in enrolling contributors 
for Vols, iii, and iv, of this work. 

A useful reminder of the need for a sys- 
tematic survey of parish records is given in a 
note from the Hereford Diocesan Messenger, 
which reports that an untidy heap of manu- 
scripts, stored for at least a century in an 
old coffer in Worfield church, has turned out 
to be an almost complete series of manorial 
rolls from the year 1370, 


IN the July Cornhill Miss Marie Stuart has 

an entertaining account of the famous 
eighteenth-century beauty Susanna, Coun- 
tess of Eglintoun. There are many pleasant 
things to be related of her, including that 
visit Dr. Johnson paid her when she was 
eighty-five years of age, and when learning 
that he had been born the year after her mar- 
riage, she was pleased to say she might have 
been his mother, and to call him “‘ son.’’ Her 
beauty, it is said, remained undimished to 
the last, thanks to her washing in sow’s milk: 
is any other beauty known to have used this? 
But perhaps the most curious thing told of 
her is her having, in the loneliness of ex- 
treme old age, trained a number of rats to 
come out of the panelling of her room when 
she rapped and to amuse her with their 
company. 


E firm of Bernard Quaritch are to 
begin the publication next year for 
Messrs. Knoedler of New York of ‘ Early 
Italian Engraving,’ which is further described 
as ‘‘a critical catalogue with complete repro- 
ductions of all the prints described ”’ by A. M. 
Hind, the Keeper of Prints and Drawings in 
the British Museum. This is evidently an 
elaborate and important work, likely to be- 
come a leading authority. Part I dealing 
with ‘ Florentine Engravings and anonymous 
Prints of other Schools ’’ will extend to four 
volumes and include 711 illustrations on 
frontispiece and 484 plates. 





Literary and Historical 
Notes. 








THE LITERARY VALUE OF SNAILS, 


OULD we believe that boisterous and rather 
pathetic poet manqué, Christopher 
North—and this would be a rather tough 
operation of faith—the value of snails sho 
be considerable. For North would have it 
that they, as well as oysters and beetles, ar 
poets. ‘‘See them in the dewy stillness of 
eve, as they salute the crescent Dian, with 
horns humbler, indeed, but no less pointed 
than her own.”’ Perhaps Christopher is not 
here at his best, and the poetry in snails may 
be as poor as his own fancy in the quotation; 
he can do much better than that. Avoiding 
any such high claim, we will proceed accord- 
ing to our manner, and investigate the actual 
use of the creature by men of letters. Fimt 
we notice a single example of the snail's 
decorative value. In the most egotistical 
poem ever written, John Skelton painted him- 
self in the Palace of Fame, hearing the list 
of his works read from a marvellous volume, 
the margins of which were illuminated 
With butterflies and fresh peacocks’ tails: 
Enflowered with flowers and slimy snails. 


But Skelton was a highly original poet, and 
we need not expect many other such refer- 
ences. When we reflect deeply on snails, what 
are the characteristics that emerge? First, of 
course, their slowness; next, perhaps, their 
independence of the housing question; 
thirdly, those horns and their sensitive ways; 
fourthly, the long and supple neck with its 
trick of groping oscillation. The silver track 
left by snails is an object of interest, and 
connects them particularly with the night 
time, which usually sees its making. Lastly, 
snails may be eaten. All these points have 
been matter for comment or illustration by 
literary artists, many of the highest rank. 
Let us take them in order, 

Just noticing the Shakespearean epithets 
** snail-paced ’’ and ‘‘ snail-slow,’’ we hasten 
to justify the reader’s anticipation of meet- 
ing the famous schoolboy, ‘creeping like 
snail unwillingly to school ”’; and William 
Browne of Tavistock has adopted the com 
parison: ‘‘ A snail would faster Glide to the 
schools than they unto their master.” Gas 
coigne makes the old Tiresias liken himself 
to the same creature: 
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For like unto the slothful snail I draw _ 

(Dear Son) with pain these aged legs of mine. 

Tiresias, though blind, was a prophet, and 
should have known that snails have no legs 
to draw, with or without pain. The snail’s 
slowness makes him a fit corrective of the pas- 
sionate or over-lively. Webster’s Ferdinand, 
in ‘The Duchess of Malfy,’ declares that he 
is studying the art of patience, ‘‘ to drive 
six snails before me from this town to Mos- 
cow, neither use goad nor whip to them, but 
let them take their own time.’’ And Aaron 
Hill, lamenting that a fair correspondent’s 
“excellent mind must submit itself to the 
harrowings of law perplexities,’’ concludes— 
“Tf there is such a rarity in Nature as a 
man of your vivacity, he would feel less mor- 
tification under the penance of driving a snail 
from Holland to Italy.’”” Why the hypo- 
thetical man of vivacity should be found in 
Holland is perhaps not very obvious. John 
Hall tells in a pretty poem how “‘ the happy 
choristers of air’’ sing God’s praise up 
aloft : 

Yet do the lazy snails no less 
The greatness of our Lord confess. 

Wordsworth is disappointing on snails. 
They do not appear to have been one of the 
objects on which he delighted to keep his eye. 
The only reference I have noticed is the say- 
ing of an old villager, whose avaricious hus- 
band had turned his land into money, ‘‘ Now 
I cleave to the house, and am dull as a snail ”’ 
—which naturally leads to our second charac- 
teristic. 

Shakespeare has two references to the house 
business, very different in character. When 
Orlando came late to his meeting with Gany- 
mede-Rosalind, he was greeted with, ‘‘ I had 
as lief be wooed by a snail . . . for though 
he comes slowly he carries his house on his 
head ’’ ; which suggests that the poet had not 
kept his eye on the object to much purpose, 
for when the snail comes his head is not at 
home. But the fool in ‘ King Lear’ is more 
accurate. He could tell, he said, why a snail 
had a house, and to Lear’s pitiable enquiry, 
“Why?’’, he replied: ‘‘ Why, to put his 
head in; not to give it away to his daughters, 
and leave his horns without a case.” 
There is a remarkable piece of natural history 
in Fletcher’s ‘The Mad Lover,’ where a gen- 
eral holding a town was ‘‘ battered with war- 
like engines ”’ 

Till. like a snail- he left his shell, and crawled 

By night and hideous darkness to destruction, 

Disarmed for ever rising more. 


Chapman in his translation added ‘‘horned.’’ 
So we have already reached our third point. 
One of Dante’s fearsome monsters drew 
his ears into his head as a snail does its 
horns. The contrast with Shakespeare’s use 
of the same illustration is suggestive. When 
Venus saw Adonis lying slain, she shut her 
eyes at the dreadful sight; they withdrew 
as stars before the day: 

Or as the snail, whose tender horns being hit, 

Shrinks backward in his shelly cave with 

pain. 

And in the early play ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost ’ 
we have: 

Love’s feeling is more soft and sensible 

Than are the tender horns of cockled snails. 

The metrical romance of ‘ Richard Coeur- 
de-Lion ’ describes the French as good word- 
fighters, but when it comes to the real thing, 
‘they draw in their horns As a snail among 
the thorns.’’ Sir Thomas Browne has a whole 
chapter ‘ Of Snayls,’ but we are disappointed 
to find that he.is only interested in their 
eyes; and having decided that if they have 
two they have four, he goes on to deal with 
Argus and his superfluous equipment, Poly- 
phemus and his single eye, and Gyges’ ring— 
things which he found more _ interesting. 
ay Been Darwin had no doubts about the 
eyes. In his astonishing mythology of the 
plants bellis prolifera, the hen-and-chicken- 
daisy, is the mother of an infant throng — 
of petals ; 

Each on his reed astride, the Cherub-train 

Watch her kind looks, and circle o’er the 


plain; 

Now _ young wonder touch the sliding 
snail, 

Admire his eye-tipped horns and painted 
mail. 


How they did it does not appear; but, as 
Horace says, the daring of the poet is not 
to be limited. At the beginning of the same 
poem Darwin is profuse in invitation to the 
feast that is to follow. Sylphs, gnomes, rills, 
winds, butterflies, beetles, moths, glow-worms 
and spiders are summoned, and the snail is 
not omitted: ‘‘ Slide here, ye horned snails, 
with varnished shells.’? Next comes Keats’s 
aspiration to “ that trembling, delicate, and 
snail-horn perception of beauty ’’’; and John 
Clare has this pretty stanza: 

To note on hedgerow baulks, 

sprent, 
The jetty snail creep from the mossy thorn, 
With earnest heed, and tremulous intent, 


in moisture 


Frail brother of the morn, 
That from the tiny bent’s dew-misted leaves, 
Withdraws his timid horn, 





Hesiod called the snail ‘‘ house-bearer,”? and 





And fearful vision weaves. 
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To the supple neck I know but one clear re- 
ference, and it is sufficiently remarkable. 
Chapman’s continuation of Marlowe’s ‘ Hero 
and Leander’ presents this picture of the 
heroine watching for her lover: 


She bowed herself so low out of her tower, 
That wonder ’twas she fell not ere her hour, 
With searching the lamenting waves for him: 
Like a poor snail her gentle supple limb 
emg J on her turret’s top. so most downright 
As she would dive beneath the darkness quite 
To find her jewel. 


It is a genuine touch of observation. Chap- 
man had seen a snail at a sudden declivity 
in his path, and noticed the tentative bend- 
ing and swaying of that lithe limb, as if 
exploring the way. That he had no vulgar 
feeling of disgust for the snail is clear ; rather 
a loving sympathy. There is in the Greek 
comic poet Amphis a strange libel on Plato: 
‘* All you know is how to frown with eye- 
brows lifted high like any snail,’ damep xoy- 
Alas Gepvds emnpKas Tas opprs. The point of 
the simile is hardly clear. We frown with 
eyebrows depressed, for one thing; and for 
another, how does either action resemble that 
of a snail? Perhaps the uplifted brows are 
by a comic exaggeration compared to horns. 
Diog. La. iii. 28, 

The slimy track is of wider appeal; it 
appears in the Greek epithet, typoxédevdos 
and Chapman is again to the fore. He de- 
scribes the coming of evening; the bats, 
‘‘sleep’s winged ushers,’’ were abroad: 


The golden-backed and silver-bellied snail 
His moist mines melted, creeping from his 


shell, 

And made crook’d mazes of his glittering 
slime, 

To show in what paths worldlings spend their 
time. 


William Browne probably remembered this 
when he wrote a morning scene: 


The slimy snail 
Might on the wainscot by his many mazes, 
Winding meanders and self-knitting traces, 
Be followed where he stuck, his glittering 
slime. 
Not yet wiped off. 


Flatman is most complimentary to this 
accomplishment. In a poem on Painting he 
bids us notice in how many ways Nature imi- 
tates the painter’s art: 


Mark how the snail» with grave majestic 


pace: 
Feit earth’s green waistcoat with a silver 
ace, 


Nahum Tate, of the famous “‘ Tate and 








Brady’ connection, presents a witch dray.- 
ing omens from the markings: 


I found this morn upon our furnace wall 

Mysterious words wrought (? wrote) by a 
slimy snail 

Whose night-walk fate had guided in that 
form. 


Gray’s Hobnelia tried a somewhat similar 
experiment : 


Last May-day fair I searched to find a snail 

That might my secret lover’s name reveal; 

Upon a gooseberry-bush a snail I found, 

For always snails near sweetest fruit abound, 

I seized the vermin, home I quickly sped, 

And on the hearth the milk-white embers 
spread : 

Slow crawled the snail, and if I right can 
spell, 

In the soft ashes marked a curious L: 

Oh! may this wondrous omen lucky prove! 

For L is found in Lubberkin and Love. 


The fullest treatment, however, is in one of 
Shenstone’s admirable parodies of Milton’s 
style; 

Survey those walls. in fady texture clad, 

Where wandering snails in many a shiny 


at 
Free: ho apa ia their various journeys 
crawl; 
Peregrinations strange, and labyrinths 
Confused, inextricable! such the clue 
Of Cretan Ariadne ne’er explained! 
Hooks! angles! crooks! and involutions wild! 
Meantime, thus silvered with meanders gay, 
In mimic pride the snail-wrought tissue 
shines, 
Perchance of tabby or of harrateen 
Not ill expressive: such the power of snails! 


A modern writer, Miss Tatchell, has some 
pretty lines on March: 

The robin and the mavis sing, 

The wren with tufted tail; 
Rejoicing loudly in the Spring— 

And eke the humble snail, 

Doth lay a rainbow trail— 
A new epithet for the “‘ silver lace.”’ 

But the thing is merely disgusting to most 
people. Lee makes a character thus vigor- 
ously address some intrusive sheriffs: 

Now. in the devil’s name what make you here, 

Daubing the inside of the court, like snails, 

Sliming our walls, and pricking out your 

horns? 

To hear, I warrant, what the king’s a-doing. 

_The creatures came in the way of Philips’s 
cider-making : 

Slow housebearing snails that creep 

O’er the ripe fruitage, paring slimy tracks. 

In the sleek rinds. and unprest Ciderdrink. 
And Keats makes the Indian Maid say to 
Endymion ; 
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Speak not of grief, young stranger, or cold 
snails 

Will slime the rose to-night. 

Our snail’s connection with the night, sev- 
eral times referred to above, appears also in 
Day’s comparison with a bankrupt who 
“makes his own shell his jail All the day 
long, i’ th’ evening plays the thief.” 

Gay mentions snail-soup. After surmising 
that the first man who swallowed a live oyster 
must have had a palate of brass or iron, he 
ends a section on shell-fish with the line, 
“And in the soup the slimy snail is 
drowned.’’ And the Man of Taste, as re- 
ported by the Rev, James Bramston, de- 
lighted to honour the same dainty 

Dishes I choose though little yet genteel, 

Snails the first course and peepers crown the 

meal— 
“peepers ’’ being young chickens, whose cry 
is ‘“‘ peep, peep.” 
One last word as to the proper disposal 


of snails when found in our gardens. Lady 
Mountcashel in Shelley’s poem no doubt 
included them among the noxious things 


which, in a basket of Indian woof shrouded 
with fresh wild-flowers, she tenderly conveyed 
to the rough woods far aloof. But they are 
not specially mentioned. However, an anec- 
dote of Dr. Johnson is germane to the sub- 
ject, and as some smack of literature clings 
to anything connected with the Great Cham, 
we will admit it here. When a friend threw 
some snails over his own garden wall, the 
doctor rebuked him for doing a thing so 
unmannerly to his neighbour; but, being 
informed that the said neighbour was a Dis- 
senter, ‘‘ Oh,’’ says the Doctor, ‘‘ why then, 
throw away as hard as you can.” 


HIBERNICUS. 


JAMES MAIDMENT’S BOOKS. 


. G. Stevenson’s ‘ Bibliography of James 
Maidment’ (1883) is of particular 
interest to the book-hunter not only for the 
information it imparts concerning the publi- 
cations of the great ballad scholar and anti- 
quary, but mainly, I think, since it includes 
a lengthy reprint from the Hdinburgh 
Courant of the contemporary account of the 
Maidment Library sale, which occupied no 
less than fifteen days. Maidment lived in 
an age of notable collectors and large private 
libraries; nevertheless the dispersal of his 
volumes was an “‘event,’’ and so reported in 
some detail. The sale took place during the 












months of April and May, 1880. The total 
sum realised, including that obtained for his 
china and silver-plate, was just over £5,000. 
Not a great sum, perhaps; yet representing a 
vast number of volumes, the results of a life- 
time’s amassing. It is believed that during 
his later years, Maidment disposed of a part 
of his collection. In May, 1869, Messrs. 
Sotheby sold what was advertised as “‘ a por- 
tion of the library of a well-known Scotch 
antiquary.’’ The proceeds amounted to 
nearly £400. This fact is significant since 
it reveals Maidment as one of the enlight- 
ened bibliophiles who are not reluctant to pari 
with books which have served their purpose. 
One recalls that John Hill Burton, author of 
the evergreen ‘ Book-hunter,’ disposed of his 
collection of 10,000 volumes before his death, 
his only regret being that they fetched poor 
prices. Maidment, however, did not witness 
the breaking-up of the major part of his col- 
lection. Huis complete set of Bannatyne Club 
books was sold privately to the Mitchell Lib- 
rary, Glasgow. At the time of his death he 
was the last of the original twenty-five mem- 
bers of the Club. 

Born in London in 1795, James Maidment 
enjoyed a long, busy and interesting life, 
dying in 1879 at the age of eighty-four. It 
is not generally known that he was descended, 
on his mother’s side, from the Dutch patriot, 
John Van Old Barnevelt. He was called to 
the Scottish Bar in 1817 and quickly distin- 
guished himself as an advocate, especially in 
those cases calling for minute genealogical 
investigation. He became one of the Scott 
circle; a man of his tastes and ability could 
hardly avoid that. Very early he began to 
edit and publish (in limited issues) quaint 
and sometimes valuable fragments of anti- 
quity, pasquils and the like, the unearthing 
of which illustrates his painstaking nature. 
Naturally he was a club-man, of the Abbots- 
ford, Maitland and Hunterian, as well as 
the Bannatyne, and for these societies he did 
a certain amount of editing. The volumes 
issued under his superintendence are still 
prized by the lovers of old-time literature. 

As Maidment’s reputation depends largely 
on his important edition of the Restoration 
Dramatists (14 vols., Edinburgh, 1877), a 
work in which he was assisted by W. H. 
Logan, it is not surprising to find that he 
possessed no less than one thousand volumes 
of dramatic works. Many of these realised 
high prices under the hammer. Many, too, 
were of great rarity, as, for example, Sir 
John Suckling’s ‘ Fragmenta Aurea’ (1648), 
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‘ Tasso’s Aminta Englisht ’ (1628), and Kil- 
ligrew’s ‘ Comedies and Tragedies’ (1664). 
As an illustration of the collector’s tireless 
labours, one volume may be cited. This is 
labelled ‘ Fragmenta Dramatica,’ and con- 
sists of cuttings from newspapers and a 28 
zines, playbills and programmes and similar 
miscellanea. On the fly-leaf Maidment had 
written this note, dated 1857: 


Gentle reader—These fragments have not 
been obtained by the spoliation of books on my 
part, but have been rescued from the snufi- 
shop, the grocer, the provision dealer. A little 
patience, and not a litle trouble, have put them 
in the present condition in which it is hoped 
they will remain.—J.M. 


It was characteristic of Maidment that 
nothing was too trivial to be preserved, pro- 
vided it might throw the least light on any 
topic that interested him. As a consequence 
many of his books were enlivened with anno- 
tations and miscellaneous appendages. He 
had a taste, too, for ‘‘ association ’’ volumes. 
One choice relic was the original MS. of 
four lines in the hand of Robert Burns, 
omitted at a friend’s suggestion from ‘Tam 
o’ Shanter.’ Among other manuscript .items 
were important letters of Scott, Cobbett, 
Brougham and Jeffrey. 

Maidment was also a ‘‘ crime’’ enthusiast, 
but his reading was confined to the grim and 
horrible in real life and not to the allure- 
ments of sensational fiction, such as it was 
in his day. On the second day of the sale, 
there was sold a collection which the Courant 
describes as ‘‘ two singular volumes ”’ contain- 
ing an account of the Burke and Hare horrors, 
with contemporary cuttings, portraits and 
papers, with a third volume of broadsides and 
other notices of the same subject. It is a proof 
of the value of this set—and of the interest 
taken in the topic—that £17 was its ransom. 
Another desirable item which fetched a high 
price was Head’s ‘The English Rogue De- 
scribed, in the Life of Meriton Latroon, being 
a Compleat Discovery of the most eminent 
cheats of Both Sexes’ (1668-80), a four- 
volume set which carries this motto on the 
titles : 

Man’s life a play, the world a stage, whereon 

Learn thou to play, or else be played upon. 

No doubt the purchaser considered it well 
worth the £7 he paid for it. 

One might go on indefinitely, describing 
the various treasures that came under the 
hammer. Good prices were realised, not in- 
frequently, for volumes which to-day have 
little or no monetary consequence. Other 
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items again were unique: the one hundred 
folios of Scottish topography, for example; 
an amazing compilation, which fetched £210, 
It is probably correct to infer that the buyer 
were for the most part literary men, acquain. 
tances of Maidment, and fellow antiquarie 
who had been waiting in their callow 
fashion for his demise and the scattering of 
his ‘‘gabions.’’ The bookseller was not the 
prominent factor in the book-sales of sixty 
years ago. Nowadays, the private buyer, 
in this country at ieast, very often comes 
in for a good deal of rough handling by the 
‘* bookseller ring’’ when he starts bidding, 
T. G. Stevenson, who made a great name 
for himself as an antiquarian publisher and 
bookseller, printed only one hundred copies 
of the ‘ Maidment Bibliography.’ Though 
well-known to students, it is now seldom 
encountered, and may be considered scarce, 
But, unlike many sought-after books, it is 
of real value to bookmen for the interest of 
its content. J. L. Were. 
Glasgow. 





FAMILY NAMES FROM OLD 


DOCUMENTS. 
(See clxxii, 438 and references there given). 
— (Wilts, 1518-1529), E.C.P. 52 
(4). 


( = Sailor in a galleon ?), 
GAMELONDE (Essex, 1555-8), E.C.P. 14% 


(1). , 

( = Gamlin ?) 

Gamonpde (Devon, 
1226 (2). 

( = Gammon ?) 
GamyseE (Devon, 1554-7), E.C.P. 1172 (61). 
Gannet (Wilts, 1547-7), E.C.P. 1196 (10). 

(Nickname from goose, as the bird? o 


1547-1551), E.C.P. 


= Garnett ?) 
eee (Somerset, 1553-5), E.C.P. 
1354 (3). 
GantHony, London Directory, 1936. 
Garpary (Lincoln, 1544-7), E.C.P. 11% 
13). 
GARDENETT, GaRNAaTT (Essex, 1533-8), 
E.C.P. 803 (23). 


Garcet (Surrey, 1252), Exch. L. 7, 10 Mem- 
oranda Roll, 27, m, 15, 15th entry from foot. 
(= throat). 
GaRLYNG (Essex, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1429 (6). 
Gagne (Bristol, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 1087 


(63). 
(Given by Barber as 
personal name), 


an Old English 
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GaRNEI3, GARNISHE 
B.C.P. 1296 (53). 
Garter (Herts, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 992 (6). 
Gascryn (Lincoln, 1388-1460), E.C.P. 6 
(185). 
Gason (Kent, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1462 (25). 
(Patronymic from Gass ?) 
Gatiter (Chester, 1392), Chester 3 (11), 
15 Richard II (13). 
Gavett (Suffolk, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1433 (15). 
GawLER (no county, 1785-1840), ‘ D.N.B.’ 
(Gaveller — a usurer), 
Gaymarp (Gloucester, 1544-7), E.C.P. 1124 
(19) 


(Suffolk, 1551-3), 


(Cf. personal name Gaimar), 


Gayswey (Suffolk, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 1274 


(45). 
( = goose-way ?) 

GerrLyNnG (Stafford, 1553-8), E.C.P. 745 
(22). 
. ‘ilminedive of Geoffrey ?) 

Georrrey, being always Latinized Galfri- 
dus, cannot be a form of Godfrey, but corres- 
ponds to the Gothic Walafrid, 

( Geer (Oxford, 1879), ‘ Who’s Who,’ 1932. 
| ee (no county, 1553-5), E.C.P, 1394 
(54). 
(Cf. Gepp and Jebb). 
Geyti (Wilts, 1553-8), E.C.P. 791 (12). 
(Cf. Gell, Gill), 

—_—— (Suffolk, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 1046 
(21). 

( GiLow (connected with N, England, cir. 
1750-1850), ‘ D.N.B.’ 

Gyo (Wilts, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 1085 (6). 

Giapyon (Suffolk, 1533-8), E.C.P. 874 (16). 

Gtawyn (Dorset, 1533-8), E.C.P. 809 (1). 

( = Gladwyn ?) 
Grosse (Devon, 1518-1529), E.C.P. 354 (6). 
GiusBE (Devon, 1538-1544), E.C.P, 994 (7). 


(Leicester, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 
GLossE 1200 (12). 
(Hants, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1536 
(53). 
( = glass ?) 


Gopat (Suffolk, temp. Edward IIT), Inqui- 
sitions post mortem, Edward III, 218 
(London 


(11). 
GosLe 1931), 
‘ Who’s Who.’ 
Goosyit (Hants, 1544-7), E.C.P. 1106 (76). 
Gosen (Wilts, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 993 (17). 
(French personal diminutive as in Harri- 
son, s.v. Gobbett ; or shortening of Gobion 
as in ‘ Feudal Aids,’ v., 184). 
' “ (Cumberland, 1515-8), E.C.P. 413 


and Australia, 














Gopparp (Devon, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 996 
(12) 


(Harrison records Godbert), 

Gopo.pHiIn. Can the spelling with ph be 
traced earlier than the seventeenth century ? 
The usual spelling of Henry VIII's time is 
Godolghan. The traditional Cornish explana- 
tion is ‘‘ white eagle,’’ now borne in the arms 
of the Duke of Leeds as Baron Godolphin. 

Gorrricut (Westminster, 1678), Brevia 
Regia, Petty Bag. 63 (4). 

(1 have seen Godfregth and Gospright as 
early forms of Godfrey). 

GoccEnty (Norfolk, 1547), E.C.P. 1123 
(33). 

(Norfolk, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 1225 
Goeyin, (4). 
| (Peron, E.C.P, 313 

(26). 

Goxty (Hants, 1518-1529), E.C.P. 545 (18). 

GoLpyNGGAaLL (Stratford, 1544-7), E.C.P. 
1123 (34). 

Gorey (Hants, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 992 (19). 


1504-1515), 


Gootey (Wilts, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 1014 
(12), 
( = Gully ?) 

Gotrtyn (Oxford, 1533-8), E.C.P. 779 
(13). 


| Gotyns (London, 1504-1515), E.C.P. 315 
(65), 
Goopytt. See Gobal. 
Goopatr (London, 1934), 
ledge. 
( = Goodere ?) 
Gooxk1n (Kent, cir, 1590), ‘D.N.B.’ 
Gootey. See Goley. 
Goor (Worcester, 1518-1529), E.C.P. 513 
(13). 
Gorwet (Devon, 1360), Chancery Inquisi- 
tions, Miscellaneous, III, 321, 
GosLING, sometimes a corruption of Gace- 


personal know- 


lyn? See E.C.P. 1239 (17). 

Gosnotp (Suffolk, 1553-5), E.C.P. 1357 
(9). 

Goss. The word gos in Harrison’s quota- 


tion from Burns obviously means not a goose, 
but a goshawk. 


GossarpD (Gloucester, 1533-8), E.C.P. 866 


(86). 
(Goose-herd ? or — Gozzard). 

Gostg (Bucks, 1556-8), E.C.P. 1434 (8). 

Gostwick (sixteenth century), Letters and 
Papers, Henry VIII passim. 

GovuLe (Dorset, 1553-5), E.C.P. 1364 (76). 

Gowne (London, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 809 
(41). 
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{ Grapipce (London), personal knowledge. 
 GrannasHE (Salop, 1533-8), E.C.P. 795 
(19). 
(Corruption of ‘‘ Graindorge,’’ which 
appears quite as early? Harrison gives 
it). 


” 


Greve (Somerset, 1357), Public Record 
Office, Ancient Deeds, B 9632. 
GrepyE (Somerset, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 


1188 (50). 
( = Greeday ?) 
Gree (Notts, 1533-8), E.C.P. 892 (51). 
GREGYLL (Essex, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 1056 
(51). 
(Cf. ‘N.E.D.’ 
cinth). 
Grevy (Cambridge, 1486-1515), E.C.P. 138 
(74). 
Groce (Rutland, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1424 (54). 
Gronve (Norfolk, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 1224 
(3). 


Greygle wild  hya- 


( = Ground ?) 
Grynby (Lincoln, 
(138). 
(From grain in the sense of a junction 
of streams? Old English grinde, a val- 
ley, quoted by Harrison, is not in 
‘N.E.D.’ or Wright). 


1544-7), E.C.P. 1111 


Gryppyn (Worcester, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 
997 (33). 
Gumma, GumMor, GumMow, Cornwall 
Directory. 


Gunwet (Norfolk, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 988 
(47). 

Gurry (York, 1504-1515), E.C.P. 328 (50). 

Gussetr (Northants, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 
978 (52). 

Gypet (Warwick, 1272-3), Chancery, Cri- 
minal Inquisitions, 10 (43). 

GyFrron (Devon, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 
(17). 

GyGNERE (Suffolk, 1553-5), 
(74). 

GYLDEN (Lincoln, 1533-8), E.C.P. 898 (61). 

Gytmyn (Gloucester, 1553-5), E.C.P. 1352 
91). 
French diminutive of William ?) 

GyLo. See Gillow. 

Gymeper (Bedford, 1555-8), 
(63). 
{ Gre (Essex, 1518-1529), E.C.P. 592 (41). 


1193 


E.C.P. 1553 


E.C.P, 1431 


GyveE (no county, 1533-8), E.C.P. 801 (45). 
(Diminutive of Geoffrey ?) 
J. B. Wattis CHAPMAN. 
(To be continued). 





“ THE MONSTER.”’—A curious paragraph 

appears in The Times of Dec, 22, 1799, 
about a man called ‘‘ The Monster,’’ a sort 
of mild forerunner of ‘‘ Jack the Ripper”; 


Theophilus Swift, in defending the Monsna 
has with his usual eccentricity contrived to 
bring Lady Wallace into court at the Old 
Bailey. 

In combating the cross-examination of Mit 
chell by Mr. Pigott, who attempted to prove 
that the witness had accosted some ladies in 
the Green Park at the very time he was sup 
posed to have been hard at work at home, Mr, 
Swift lays the whole of this business at the 
door of the skittish Lady Wallace—who, says 
Swift, “liked the Fun of the day. She hada 
mind to see rehearsed another new comedy of 
her own invention—-it was a day of sport for 
the ignorant, the witty and the abandoned.” 

Her Ladyship is never BACKWARD, she does 
everything Face to FAcE, for the humour of the 
thing she led the Counsel that very law dance 
which ne affected to lead Mitchell. 

The sue school-boy had gone into Court with 
an intent to prove that Wim.iAMs was nor the 
Monster who had formerly insulted her. 

She could not resist the solemn mockery she 
saw before her—and she was resolved to Kee 


UP. 

Instead of defending Wiutams she took the 
opposite side—the virtue of a scribbled billet, 
handed across the table, bewitched the Court. 

She did not however carry her run so far as 
- swear that Mircnett had actually svi 
rer. 


The ‘‘ Monster ’’ referred to was a man 
named Williams, who is dealt with in a 
pamphlet entitled : 


The Monster the Tryal of Rhynwick, alias 
Renwick Williams, for assaulting Miss Ann 
Porter and cutting her clothes, who was tried 
at the Old Bailey on Thursday July 8th, 17%, 
and was found guilty. Taken in shorthand by 
k. Hodgson, professor of shorthand and _ pub- 
lished by authority. Number vi: part 1 (Lea 
don ag a for E. Hodgson the proprietor and 
sold by him to house No. 14 White Lion Street, 
Islington, 1790). (pp. 581-611). 


Williams was charged with an assault on 
Jan. 18, 1790, upon Miss Ann Porter, who 
lived in St. James’s Street and had her clothes 
torn by the ‘‘ Monster.’’ Williams was sub- 
sequently tried at the Old Bailey on Dec. 13 
and charged with assaulting two other 
women, Elizabeth Davis and _ Elizabeth 
Baughan, and he got two years’ imprison- 
ment for each offence, making six years in 
all. It appears that he had been employed 
for a time by a flower merchant in Dover 
Street, Amarbel Mitchell, a foreigner whose 
evidence had to be interpreted. 

Hodgson’s account of the trial does not say 
anything whatever about Lady Wallace, who 
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became quite notorious in her time not only 
as a dramatist, but for several books that she 
wrote. She was Eglantine, one of the three 
daughters of Sir William Maxwell of Mon- 
reith, Wigton, and a sister of the Duchess 
of Gordon. Theophilus Swift, who appeared 
on behalf of the Monster, was a kinsman of 
Jonathan Swift, and figures in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography.’ Perhaps 
some reader may be able to throw a further 
light on the history of the Monster. 


J. M. Buttocu. 


: SATYR AGAINST J. M.’[ILTON], 
1655.—The following poem is preserved 
in the notebook of one Thomas Stringer, now 
in the British Museum (MS, Add. 33509) and 
is to be dated about 1655. Although referred 
to in the Catalogue of Additional MSS., 1894, 
and in D. N. Raymond’s ‘ Oliver’s Secretary,’ 
p. 320, we have met with no publication of 
the text. This is written in rather a scrawl, 
but shows only one change, the first reading 
of the second line was first written ‘‘ Then for 
to garnish over wicked mind.’’ That Milton 
was the object of the satirist’s attack is indu- 
bitable. 
A Satyr against J:M. 
teligion was for other ends design’d 
Then for to cover Pharisaick mindes 
With the white robes of zeale yet men dis- 
yense 
With anything that argues for their sense 
Though Reason bids us to Religion bow 
And impious men may make a Godly show 
Yet they protest ’tis more then what they ow 
But when wee meet with those whose sole 
intent 
(They say) is to be good and innocent 
Who fast & pray & observe all holy rites 
And in pure Contemplation spend their 
nights 
When these wee see to err wee safely may 
To their debauches all the Ruine lay } 
Of those who cast themselves & soules away 
What is Religion but a holy cheat 
Where outward show makes holy 
great. 


sinners 


T. O. Masport. 
J. M’ Frencu. 


ODERN ENGLISH DIALECT WORDS: 
“ HAGARS” OR ‘ HAGGERS ”’: 
“SCOOTY ’’; “ FLISK.”—A man of about 
forty recently spoke to me introducing the 
word ‘‘ hagars,’’ which I did not know. He 
explained that it means ‘‘ haws,’’ the fruit 
of the hawthorn, in which he was supported 
by his son, a boy of fourteen. Since then, I 
find that ‘‘ haggers,”’ or ‘‘ haggerberries,’’ or 
“ aggerberries,’’ is the usual name for haws in 





this part of North Hampshire. A man from 
Sussex also knew the word. I do not find it 
in the Dialect Dictionary, though ‘‘hagberry’’ 
is given for the fruit of the bird-cherry, and 
also of the wild service. 

In the paper on ‘Some Contributions to 
English Dialects’ at clxxii, 400, ‘ scuting ”’ 
is given as ‘‘ an irregular piece of land ’’ with 
reference to Rye, ‘‘ scoot,’’ ‘‘scute.’’ This 
may explain the word ‘‘scooty ’’ used once 
by my gardener, a Wiltshire man, who, after 
tying up some lrish yews with twine, so that 
they bulged in places, admitted that “ they 
did look a bit scooty.’’ I had no idea what 
he meant, but perhaps ‘irregular in out- 
line ’? was what he intended to suggest. 

The same man spoke of a “‘ flisk ’? of rain 
for a scud of rain, and of the ‘‘ carriage’’ 
of the clouds from such and such a quarter. 


G@. KP. A. 


OGET’S ‘THESAURUS.’ — ‘John 0’ 

London’ on June 4 reminded us of the anni- 
versary of the publication, some eighty years 
ago of Roget’s ‘ Thesaurus.’ This treasury, 
though generally known to scholars, was 
not appreciated by the outside world until 
the invention of crossword puzzles, which 
incidentally made a smal] fortune for its 
proprietor (a grandson of Roget) out of the 
work which he had considered only as a 
family hobby. 

Dr, Peter Roget, F.R.S., was one of those 
physicians, by no means rare, who have united 
eminence in their profession with distinction 
in other pursuits. It was the invention of a 
slide-rule which caused him to be elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, and it is his 
‘ Thesaurus’ which endears him to the dis- 
tracted journalist, and to the precisian seek- 
ing to fit a word or phrase to his idea, as 
Pinet fits a shoe to some unusual foot. Among 
dictionaries of languages, rhymes and synon- 
yms—concordances and Larousses great and 
small, Roget’s ‘ Thesaurus’ holds its hon- 
oured place, and it is this which is likely 
to keep Dr. Roget’s memory as green as that 
of Dr. Conan Doyle. 

E. M. P. 


ARK TWAIN: AN APHORISM.—Cata- 
logue No, 16, 1937, of the antiquarian 
bookseller, Pierre Berés, Paris, supplies the 
autograph facsimile of an aphorism by Mark 
Twain, dated June 1, 1899, which is worth 
notice here: ‘It is not always easy to bear 
prosperity. Another man’s, I mean.”’ 


Otro F. Basier. 
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Readers Queries. 


OUIS XVIII AT GOSFIELD. — Louis 
XVIII, during his exile in England, 
lived at Gosfield Hall from 1807 to 1809, and 
below the bells on the ground floor are the 
inscriptions, amongst others, of the ‘‘ King’s 
chamber,” the ‘‘ Queen’s chamber,’’ and the 
‘* Prophet’s chamber.’’ Are there any rea- 
sons for thinking that the ‘‘ Prophet ”’ was 
the King’s confidant and adviser, the Comte 
d’Avaray? Even so, the title seems an odd 


one, Ernest A. KEnrT. 


IR JOHN PERROT AND SIR CHRIS- 
TOPHER HATTON.—Sir John Perrot, 
Deputy of Ireland, who was condemned for 
high treason and died in the Tower in 1592, 
is said to have had a daughter, Elizabeth 
(married Hugh Butler, of Johnston in 
Wales) by Elizabeth, daughter of Lord Chan- 
cellor Hatton. The authority for this is 
Dwnn’s Heraldic Visitation of Wales, i. 89, 
but I have not found any reference to the 
circumstances in the State Papers or the cor- 
respondence of the period. It was accepted, 
however, by Robert Dunlop (article on Per- 
rot in the ‘ D.N.B.’), who found in the story 
of Perrot’s seduction of Hatton’s illegitimate 
daughter an explanation for the animosity 
with which Hatton pursued him; and by 
Professor Pollard in vol. vi. of the ‘ Political 
History of England,’ p. 434. 
I imagine the authority of Dwnn, who was 
a contemporary, writing of Welsh family his- 
tory, is pretty good; but is there any other 
support for his statement? 
E. St. Joun Brooks. 


OST PARISH REGISTERS. — The two 
earliest books of the parish register of 
Treswell, Co, Nottingham, have been miss- 
ing for a period less than twenty-five years. 
According to the ‘ Parish Register Abstract,’ 
1831, the first book covers the period 1563 to 
1693 and the second from 1653 to 1685. Both 
contain all three kinds of entries. The mar- 
riages from 1563 to 1812 were transcribed 
for Messrs. Phillimore and Co, shortly before 
the War. Any information of the where- 
abouts of these books would be most grate- 
fully received either by the present Rector, 
the Rev. J. H. Tomlinson, Treswell, Retford, 
Notts, or by Reginald M. Glencross, 176, 
Worple Road, Wimbledon, S.W.20. 
May I add that there is no suggestion that 
any of your readers have committed any 


offence ? R. M. Guencross. 








REAT WESTERN RAILWAY BILL, 
1834-35.—In August, 1835, Henry Ald- 
worth Merewether (1780-1864), Serjeant-at- 
Law, spoke in the Committee, House of 
Lords, against the Great Western Railway 
Bill. His speech occupied four days. The 
Duke of Cumberland also spoke against the 
Bill. Exhaustive search has failed to find 
either of the speeches in print or MS. 
Can any reader give their whereabouts? 


(Mrs.) Saxton Noste. 


HEPHERDS AS OUTCASTS.—Somewhere 
I have read that, in certain parts of 
sixteenth-century Germany, shepherds were 
treated as outcasts and even denied Christian 
sepulture. What reasons were there for the 
taboo? Can it be that they were excluded 
from the sacraments, and therefore put out- 
side the pale of the Church, because they were 
offensive physically? I make that sugges- 
tion remembering that a Scottish Benedictine 
of the Cassinese Congregation, the late Dom 
Aidan Macdonald, once told me (as a recol- 
lection of the earliest years of his religious 
life, spent in Italy) that the visit of a shep- 
herd, able but once in a while to give half- 
an-hour to devotion, introduced into an 
Italian country church a stench which was 
well-nigh intolerable, 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


EYTON.—The names of Thomas, and of 
Craven, Peyton, occur in the index to a 
(missing) Court-Book, ‘‘ beginning in the 
year 1661,’ of the manor of Merstham, 
Surrey. 

At a Court-Baron, 5 May, 1802, a purchase 
is recorded of a messuage and farm, called 
Jays, from the representatives and trustees 
of Henry Peyton, deceased. 

Any information respecting these persons, 
or the missing Court-Book, will be gratefully 
received by Pr 


URKE FAMILY. — Can anyone supply 
information concerning Burke, who 
held some position at the Royal (English) 
Mint in the early 1800’s? or concerning that 
Burke’s son, William, who, in 1850, became 
a tutor to a member of the Prussian Royal 
Family? or, again, abowvt another son, 
Francis, who became a well-known planter and 
Puisne Judge in Montserrat, West Indies? 


M. S. Grerton. 





UMONT MS.—Macaulay, in a note to 
chapt. xiv. of his ‘ History of England,’ 
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mentions ‘‘ the Dumont MS. kindly lent to 


me by the Dean of Ossory.’’ In whose pos- 
session is this MS. and has it ever been 
printed ? 

L. E. O’H. 


TOCKS FOR FOUR DELINQUENTS. — 
The recent letters re Stocks for Three Per- 
sons prompt me to repeat the query inserted 
in ‘N. and Q.’ last year concerning Four- 
seater Stocks. We have a fine example in our 
local museum at Lyme Regis, but they appear 
to be extremely uncommon. There is one at 
Bideford and one in Suffolk, but 1 have not 
heard of any others, and should be grateful 
for information as to where such may be 
found, 
E. Le Cronier LANCASTER, 
Hon. Curator Lyme Regis Museum. 


SeAKESPEARE IN THE STOCKS. — 
Writing recently in the Beckenham 
Journal, Mr, Derek J. Schove explains that 
West Wickham and Beckenham were for- 
merly a great forest, as is indicated by the 
many names of houses and roads which con- 
tain the word ‘“ oak.’? Perhaps the best- 
known of these trees, he goes on, was the 
“Stocks Oak,’’? which stood. till recently in 
the High Street of Wickham and is now up- 
rooted. He then introduces a quotation 
which, if it could be identified and regarded 
as worthy of serious consideration, would add 
a picturesque detail to the scanty records con- 
cerning Shakespeare : 


As regards the old Stocks tree, there is little 
enough we can find. The book from which the 
quotation given comes seems now to be out of 
print, but an original copy was in the posses- 
sion of the late Mr. Ellis, of Oakfield-road, 
Beckenham, and it seems that he obtained the 
book for a few pence in the Caledonian Market. 
It would be interesting to discover this book 
once again, but hitherto my search has been 
fruitless. However, Mr. Tolkein has lent me 
the extracts which he made at the time when 
Mr. Ellis showed the work to him, and has 
kindly suggested that I publish them... 

The quotation ... seems to justify the sugges- 
tion that, after the supposed poaching incident 
in 1584 (or after), when Shakespeare had to leave 
Stratford, he joined one of the travelling com- 
panies of players which visited the town. (See 
‘Encyclopaedia Britannica,’ vol. 20, page 435)... 

“ You must know that in the heart of the 
village of Wyckham there stands a fine old oak 
to which is placed the stocks and whipping post 
and facing this is ‘Ye Olde Swan Inn’ where 
one is served with good vittals and good drink 
and every comfort for man and beast mine 
hoste of which does make one feel quite at 
peace with all men, I know what I do speak 
of for I have taken mine ease here many a 








time. There are stables for twenty horses with 
a large innyard at the back, now it so befell 
that one day in June in the year A.D. 1586 that 
a company of strolling players did erect a kind 
of platform or stage with the aid of some 
hee ong that were therein and did perform 
before a large company of the gentry and 
others of the neighbourhood when in the midst 
of the play did come the sheriff and others and 
did have all the poor players arrested. The 
outcome of this bother was that the leader of 
these said players by name one ‘ Willum 
Shakespare ’ was ordered to stand in the stocks 
for 6 hours, the like of which I do consider 
a shame.” 

The above is taken as it stands in Mr. Tol- 
kein’s notes, where spelling and capital letters 
have been adapted to modern styles. . . 


We. aki ae 


[NSTITUTIONS FOUNDED AS THANKS- 
GIVING: OWEN’S SCHOOL, ISLING- 
TON.—Owen’s School, Islington, of which the 
Governors are the Worshipful Company of 
Brewers, owes its foundation in 1613 to Dame 
Alice Owen. She had a miraculous escape 
from being killed while she was milking a 
cow in the fields north of the site of the 
Angel. She was rising from the stool when 
an arrow, aimed at a target by an innocent, 
if inexperienced, toxophilite, pierced the 
crown of her hat. As a thank-offering for 
her narrow escape, she founded the school and 
some almshouses. Particulars are required of 
other institutions which owe their founda- 
tion to chance, Hamstep. 
E REV. JASPER CANNE.—This man 
was of New Inn Hall, Oxford, 1656. He 
held the living of Witney, Oxfordshire, from 
1663 to 1673, and of Tavistock, Devon, from 
7 Dec., 1673. He was buried at Tavistock 
on 12 Jan., 1689. I know all recorded of him 
in Worth’s ‘ Tavistock Records’ and ‘ The 
Abbots of Tavistock,’ by the Rev. D. P. 
Alford. Can anyone give information with 
regard to him on the following lines: 

(1) When and where was he born? (2) 
What was his parentage? (3) At what school 
was he before going to Oxford? (4) When, 
where, and to whom was he married? (5) Did 
he publish any works? (6) Is any portrait 
of him known? 

I sought in vain for his grave in the Tavie- 
tock churchyard, but his burial is recorded 
in the Registers, 

T. Cann Hucues, F.s.A. 

Lancaster. 


“NO RIGHTS.’’—What is the grammatical 
explanation of the last word in this odd 
phrase? It generally occurs with a verb, 
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‘set’? or “‘ put to rights,” as in ‘Guy 
Mannering,’ chapt. xxxiii., ‘‘ Set things to 
rights in my study.’’ In the vernacular, how- 
ever, it can appear by itself as an adverb sig- 
nifying intensity. 

TOC, 


THE BURIED LOVERS.—Source of quo- 
tation and other versions of the same 
motif wanted: 

Lady Nancy was buried in St. Mary’s church- 


yard; 

Lord William in St. Mary’s choir; 

And out of the one there grew a red rose 

And out of the other a briar. 

And they grew and they grew till they 
reached the church top 

And they could grow no higher; 

So they twiddled and twined to a true lover’s 
knot 

For all true lovers to admire. 


OF. B. 


THOMAS CHRISTOPHER BANKS, 

1765-1854.—Did this celebrated concocter 
of peerage claims ever print his own pedigree ? 
If so. where is it to be found, and is it reli- 
able? Is his descent otherwise known ? 


E. B. G. 


ANKS AND HIS PERFORMING 
HORSE.—Has the origin of this famous 
figure in Elizabethan and Jacobean London 
yet been determined? I believe he is generally 
supposed to have come from Scotland. 
E. B, G. 

[See elxvii. 39, 101.] 

OHN SMITH, LL.B.—John Smith wrote 

‘The Case of the English Farmer and 
his Landlord,’ 1747, and ‘ Chronicon Rus- 
ticum,’ 2 vols., 1747. He also wrote ‘ Review 
of the Manufacturers’ Complaints against the 
Wool Growers,’ 1753. 

Another John Smith, who is described as 
“*Gent,’’ wrote ‘ Profit and Pleasure United, 
or the Husbandman’s Magazine,’ 1704. 

Another John Smith wrote ‘ England’s 
Improvement Revised,’ and a ‘ Treatise of 
all Manner of Husbandry,’ 1670. This man 
is described as Captain John Smith, 

The other two John Smiths are credited 
with the degree LL.B. Are they the same 
person, or, if not, which of them is entitled 
to the degree of LL.B. ? 


W. Frank PERKINS. 


EVIL (BEVILLE) FAMILY.—1 should 
' like particulars of the ancestry of Mary, 
daughter and co-heir of John Beville of 
Gwarnock, who married Sir Richard Gren- 





ville of Stowe. Their son was the celebrated 
Sir Richard Grenville, the naval com- 
mander in Queen Elizabeth’s reign. His gon, 
Sir Bernard Grenville (or Granville), 
married Elizabeth, only daughter and heir of 
Philip Bevil of Killigarth, Cornwall, par- 
ticulars of whose family I should also like 


to have, P. W. Montacve-Smirtu. 


(AVENDISH FAMILY.—Who was Hen- 
rietta Heneage Cavendish, who married 
Lionel Tollemache, Lord Huntingtower, son 
and heir of the 3rd Earl of Dysart? Was 
she a relation of the Devonshire family ? 


P. W. Montacue-Smitu. 


J: SPURLING.—Can any reader kindly tell 
me who was “J. Spurling, Madras, 
1853 ’’? The words are drawn on a crayon 
portrait, 
W. H. Quarrett. 


HE NAME “ DE WINDSOR.” — While 
making a list of the existing portraits 
of Théodore Turquet de Mayerne, physician 
to Henri IV, James I, and Charles I, I found 
that one (probably wrongly) attributed to 
Rubens, had been given to the City of Geneva 
by the widower of Mme de Cambiagne, the 
niece of a niece of Dr. de Mayerne (to whom 
he had bequeathed the portrait), whose 
married names were, first, Mme de Frotté, 
and later, Mme de Windsor; her maiden 
name was Isabelle Colladon, a Genevan 
Huguenot. 
I am searching for information as to this 
name de Windsor, as used in the seventeenth 
century. De Mayerne died in 1655. 


THomas GIBSON, 
_ Professor of Pharmacology. 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario. 


TRENCHARD FAMILY.—(a) In 1686 King 

James issued a special pardon to Sir 
John Trenchard, who later became a Secre- 
tary of State. In ‘N, and Q.,’ 2 S. v. 496, 
it is stated that the original pardon was, 
in 1812, in the possession of a certain R. 
Rising, Esq., of Horsey. Does anyone know 
where this original pardon is to-day? Are 
there extant any actual paintings (not en- 
gravings) of Sir John Trenchard or of any 
others of the Trenchard family? It is known 
that some paintings of Sir John were exe- 
cuted. 

(b) I wish also to discover particulars of 
the lives of two brothers, sons of Henry 
Trenchard of North Bradley, Wilts. The 
elder, Francis, went up to Oxford Univer- 
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sity in 1674, and the younger, John, followed 
him in 1679. I already know of references 
to them in ‘N,. and Q.’ and in Foster’s 
Alumni of Oxford, and of John’s published 
sermon. 

(c) There is in Greenwich, London, a street 
named after Sir John Trenchard, so named, 
as I know, because Sir John was a Com- 
missioner of Greenwich Hospital—the street 
is on the hospital estate. But in Bristol 
there is another Trenchard Street, and at 
Milton Heath, near Didcot, Berks, there is 
Trenchard Avenue. After whom were these 
named, and why? Are there any other 
streets or pieces of land, etc., named after the 
Trenchard family ? James HarpyMan. 

Wolverhampton. 


LACE-NAME WIDEOPEN.—Wideopen is 
the name of a colliery village in the 
township of Weetslade and parish of Long 
Benton in Northumberland, situated on the 
Great North Road a short distance north of 
Newcastle and a little to the south of Seaton 
Burn. It is connected with the London and 
North Eastern railway station at Annistford. 
There is also a Wideopen Colliery and a 
Wideopen Farm and Quarry. How did this 
peculiar name originate? It is not explained 
in vol, xiii, of the ‘ History of Northumber- 
land,’ which covers the district, and was pub- 
lished as recently as 1930. The only hint 

given is that it 1s modern, 

H. Askew. 


ATIN-ITALIAN POEM ON _ VENICE 
WANTED.—Can any reader inform me as 
to where I could find a short poem in praise of 
Venice, every word of which was correctly both 
Latin and Italian? ’ 
It appeared, as far as I remember, in a 
London newspaper, thirty or forty years ago. 


Artur A. SyKEs. 


Ores WANTED :—Henry Harland: 
‘The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box.’ Publ. John 
Lane. Can anyone give me the name of the 
poems from which the following extracts are 
respectively taken? : 
1. p. 9: the “ cataract leaping in glory.” 
2. p. 239: 
“A face to lose youth for, to occupy age 
‘ With the dream of, meet death with .. .” 
La : 
“Nor knowest thou what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbour’s creed hath lent.” 
4. p. 246: 
“They do not love who do not show their 
love.”’ E. D. 
{l. “ The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory.” 
Tennyson, ‘ The Princess.’ iv. 
3. Emerson. ‘ Each and All.’] 











Replies. 


ALFRITHA, DAUGHTER OF ALFRED 
THE GREAT, 
(clxxiii, 12), 
married 





‘LFTHRYTH Baldwin II, 


Count of Flanders — whose mother 
Judith, daughter of Charles the Bald 
(grandson of Charlemagne) had been 


in early youth, the step-mother of Alfred. 
Their sons were Arnulf 1 of Flanders and 
Adelulf, Count of Boulogne. Arnulf’s great- 
grandson, Baldwin IV, had Baldwin V, who 
married Adela, daughter of Robert of France ; 
and Judith—first the wife of Earl Tostig, 
Harold Il of England’s rebellious brother, 
and—secondly—of Welf I of Bavaria, by 
whom she became ancestress of the Imperial 
line of Hohenstaufen, and of the Dukes of 
Brunswick, Electors of Hanover, and Kings 
of Great Britain. Her brother, Baldwin V, 
and Adela, had Baldwin VI, who married 
the heiress of Hainault; Robert I the 
Frisian; and Matilda, who, by her marriage 
with William the Conqueror, became the 
ancestress of succeeding Kings of England 
and Great Britain. The descendants of 
Matilda’s two brothers became united when 
Baldwin V of Hainault and VIII of Flanders 
(1171-95), great-great-grandson of Baldwin 
VI of Flanders, married Margaret, great- 
granddaughter of Robert I the Frisian. This 
Margaret was daughter of Dietrich of Alsace 
by Sibylla, daughter of Fulk of Anjou, 
King of Jerusalem ; and her brother Matthew, 
by his marriage with Mary, daughter of 
Stephen of England, became ancestor of sub- 
sequent members of the houses of Brabant and 
Luxemburg, of Margaret of France, second 
wife of ward I of England, and of Henry 
IV of France, among others. Baldwin V and 
VIII and Margaret’s children included Bald- 
win IX, Eastern Emperor (1195-1205) ; Isa- 
bella, who, by her marriage with Philip 
Augustus of France, was ancestress of the 
royal houses of France and England, and of 
both parents of Henry IV of England; and 
Iolande, who, by espousing Peter of Courte- 
nay, became ancestress of the later Latin 
Emperors at Constantinople, of Ferdinand 
and Isabella of Spain, and of Margaret of 
Tarentum, wife of Edward Balliol. 
Baldwin IX’s daughter Margaret, through 
her two husbands—Burchard of Avesnes and 
William of Dampierre—carried on the two 
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houses of Hainault and Flanders. Her son 
by the first, John I, married Adelaide of 
Holland, whose grandson, William III, 
wedded Jeanne, sister of Philip VI of France. 
William III’s daughter Philippa was the 
queen of Edward III of England, and her 
elder sister Margaret, the wife of the 
Emperor Lewis of Bavaria, whose grandson 
William VI espoused Margaret, the daughter 
of Philip the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. Bur- 
gundy’s wife was Margaret, daughter of 
Lewis III de Male of Flanders (1346-83) by 
Margaret of Brabant: thus again uniting the 
descendants of the two brothers of Matilda, 
the Conqueror’s Queen. William VI of 
Hainault and Margaret of Burgundy’s 
heiress was the ill-fated Jacqueline de 
Baviére, Countess of Hainault (d. 1436), the 
childless wife of four husbands. Her second 
husband was her first cousin, John IV of 
Brabant; her third Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester, the stormy petrel of the house of 
Lancaster. She surrendered her territories in 
1433 to her first cousin, Philip the Good, Duke 
of Burgundy, who, ultimately, handed down 
his descent from Alfred the Great to the Habs- 
burgs. 
A. R. Bay.ey. 


OCATION OF PRINTING-PRESSES 
(clxxiii. 11).—Leyden is Lugdunum 
Batavorum, often abbreviated as Lugd, Bat. 
Sometimes it is Leida. Lugdunum by itself 
is Lyons. Aurelia Allobrogum is Geneva. 
Aurelia without an addition is Orleans. 
Some places have alternative Latin equiva- 
lents. Paris can be Parisii or Lutetia Parisi- 
orum. Strassburg can be Argentina or 
Argentoratum. Geneva can be Colonia Allo- 
brogum or Gebenna. There are at least four 
ways of representing Cologne. On a Latin 
title-page, it must be remembered, the place 
of printing is usually in the locative form. 
A convenient short list of place-names in 
the Latin form, over two hundred in number, 
will be found on pp. 70 to 76 of J. H. Slater’s 
‘How to Collect Books’ (G. Bell and Sons, 
1905). This is taken from Dr. Cotton’s 
‘ Typographical Gazetteer,’ which contains 
‘* thousands of these Latinized place-names.”’ 
A German work which I have often consulted 
but whose name escapes me, used to stand 
near the entrance to the British Museum 
reading-room, and a later work in the same 
language has appeared. It is not merely 
famous presses whose places are important 
to recognise, for a work of great interest and 
rarity may come from a less familiar town. 








Slips may easily be made. I have found the 
Latin equivalent of Hanau confounded with 


that of Hannover, Epwarp BEnsiy 


An alphabet, under their Latinized names, 
of 192 ‘ Ancient Centres of Printing, with 
their Latin Equivalents,’ together with the 
commencing year of typography in each town, 
appeared at pp. 235-255 of Clegg’s ‘ Direc. 
tory of Booksellers . . . 1891,’ and only in 
that edition. 

Lugdunum represents Lyons, while Lug- 
dunum Batavorum (or Bat. for short) stands 
for Leyden. Aurelia Allobrogum (or Colvina 
Allobrogum, or Gebenna) disguises Geneva, 
J. Johnson’s ‘Typographia . . . 1824,’ 2 
vols., gives valuable indexes of early printers, 
with beginning years, etc, 

Wm. Jaccarp. 


A handy list of these Latinised place- 
names is given in Slater’s ‘ Book Collecting,’ 
whilst Peddie’s ‘ Place-names in Imprints’ 
(1932) gives a really complete list with many 
out-of-the-way and rarer vernacular forms. 


E. V. Stone. 


OLITE SYNONYMS FOR PRISON 
(clxxii. 371, 412, 447).—In the old days 
in New York the prisoners on Blackwell’s 
Island used to delight in singing a song, | 
think by Harrigan and Hart, called the ‘ Isle 
de Blackwell.’ But the humanitarian city 
fathers a few years ago, fearing the un- 
pleasant connotations of the historic name of 
the island, changed it to Welfare Island. The 
jail is now being moved thence, to make more 
room for the hospitals, but 1 doubt if those 
who spent a brief time in good health on 
“the Island ’’ are much comforted by the 
new name, 

I think the usual expression here is ‘‘ He 
has been away’’ (not sent away), when a 
person has been in prison. I am reminded 
of a custom of which | was told recently by 
a young man who once worked as a janitor 
in an apartment house. I told him I had 
been to Boston. He was much amused and 
said, ‘‘I can’t believe it, Doctor,’ and 
explained that this was the usual expression 
in certain quarters when people fled town to 
escape their creditors, though he had no 
reason why Boston was always named by 
people who did not really go there. 


T. O. M. 


** TTIGHBROW ” (clxxii. 427; clxxiii. 15). 
—The word is long familiar here, for 
twenty years I should say. The origin is 
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surely in the supposed relation of a high 
or low forehead to intellect. But it is always 
used as the opposite of ‘‘ lowbrow,’’ and 
involves the idea of a conscious (and often 
affected) preference for the professedly cul- 
tured things, and similar dislike of what is 
not professedly cultured. The late Brander 
Mathews delighted in a definition of a ‘‘ high- 
brow’? as a man educated beyond his intel- 
lect. This hits off the meaning exactly. 

As for ‘‘ mezzo-brow,’’ that is a delightful 
expression, but purely English, I think, for 
I never heard it here, and the way we use 
“highbrow ’’ and ‘“ lowbrow ”’ hardly calls 
for an intermediate word, in the States. 
Both words are formed in a way that would 
have pleased an Elizabethan and most users 
probably hardly think of them as slang, 
though they are more often spoken than 
written, 


i. O. MM. 


HARLEMAGNE: ICONOGRAPHY AND 
CANONIZATION (clxxii. 372, 429, 
461).—His image appears on some of the 
coins of ‘‘ Aquisgranum ’’ (Aachen, or Aix- 
la-Chapelle) quite as would that of a patron 
saint, but I do not recall it as nimbate. 


ay Oe ee 


\ ORDS DIVIDED AT THE END OF A 

LINE (clxxii, 157, 393, 448, 464).—An 
early instance of the rhyming of unfinished 
words is to be found in the ‘ Anti-Jacobin ’: 

She was the daughter of my tu- 

tor Law Professor at the U- 

niversity of Gottingen. 

Still better-known is Carroll’s 


Who would not give them all for twop 
nny worth only of beautiful soup? 


T. CHRISTIE. 


The lines quoted at clxxii. 448, from the 
Raleigh (North Carolina) Register for July 
20, 1839, were obviously suggested by the 
second canto of the following song by Rogero 
in ‘The Rovers,’ contributed by Frere and 
Canning to the Anti-Jacobin of June 4, 1798, 
more than forty years previously : 


I. 
Whene’er with haggard eyes I view 
This Dungeon, that I’m rotting in, 
I think of those Companions true 
Who studied with me at the U- 
-niversity of Gottingen,- 
-niversity of Gottingen. 
(Weeps, and pulls out a blue kerchief, 
with which he wipes his eyes; gazing ten- 
derly at it, he proceeds— 








II. 
Sweet kerchief, check’d with heav’nly blue, 
Which once my love sat knotting in! 
Alas! Matilda then was true!— 
At least I thought so at the U- 
-niversity of Gottingen,- 
-hniversity of Gottingen. 
(At the repetition of this line Rogero 
clanks his chains in cadence.) 
Ill 


Barbs! Barbs! alas! how swift you flew 
Her neat Post-Waggon trotting in! 
Ye hore Matilda from my view; 
Forlorn I languished at the U- 
-niversity of Gottingen,- 
-niversity of aan 


This faded form! this pallid hue! 
This blood my veins is clotting in, 
My years are many—They were few 
When first I enter’d at the U- 
-niversity of Gottingen,- 
-hiversity of oe. 


There first for thee my passion grew, 
Sweet! sweet Matilda Pottingen! 
Thou wast the daughter of my Tu- 
tor Law Professor at the U- 
-niversity of Gottingen,- 
-niversity of Gottingen. 


Frep, R. Gate. 


PORTMANTEAU WORDS (clxxiii. 9).—I 

have not not the ‘ O.E.D.,’ but I see that 
Weekley, ‘Etymological Dictionary of 
Modern English,’ gives, under ‘ Portman- 
teau,’ examples of portmanteau-words as fol- 


lows: ‘aerobatics,’ ‘‘ Bakerloo,’’ ‘ electro- 
cute,”’ “‘Eurasian,’’ ‘‘gerrymander,” ‘‘peram- 
bucot,”’ ‘‘ squarson,”’ besides instancing Lewis 
Carroll’s ‘‘slithy,”” and ‘“‘ mimsy.’’ Among 


the quotations is one from Pegge, dated 1803, 
in which a maid-servant is said to have 
invented the word ‘‘ clantastical,’’ ‘‘ which 
she contrived should express both fantastical 
and clandestine.’’ Another from John Bull, 
June 7, 1919, describes the Daily Herald as 
‘“‘ the Hunshevik Labour paper.’’ Another 
from the opening chapter of de Morgan’s 
‘Old Madhouse’ speaks of ‘‘a depraved 
motor-car belching out its hideous stench as 
it petrollicks down the road.’’ I have read 
a story somewhere of the invention of 
*‘squishop ’’ on the analogy of “‘ squarson.’’ 
One of the most curious of these words is 
‘ gerrymander.”’ If Richard H, Thornton’s 
account in his ‘ American Glossary,’ vol. i., 
is to be accepted, this is derived from the 
surname of Elbridge Gerry, Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, and ‘‘ salamander.’’ The story is 
that Gerry for political purposes ‘‘districted’’ 
the State in such a way that one division 
appeared on the map in a most extraordinary 
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shape. An artist, observing this as it hung 
in a newspaper office, added a head, wings, 
and claws to the outline and exclaimed “ that 
will do for a salamander.”’ ‘* Gerry- 
mander!’’ was the editor’s comment. 


Epwarp BENSsLyY. 


ONDON’S HORSE POPULATION 
(clxxiii, 14; s.v, ‘London Streets: Lost 
Features ’).—It is worth putting on record 
that on Tuesday, Aug. 4, 1936, I walked 
from the Strand to Waterloo, over the tem- 
porary iron bridge, and on the way I stopped 
to look at ‘‘ one of the only two hansom cabs 
still licensed as hackney carriages in all 
London’’: at least, so I was told by a 
friendly and intelligent policeman who noticed 
my interest in the apparition. 

But if Mr, Connetr Waite wishes to see 
“the deposits made by horses,’’ let him walk 
eastwards from the Tower of London along 
St. Katherine’s Way, right through Wap- 
ping High Street, and on to Shadwell: he 
will then see horsedung literally by the ton! 
For the lorries that take away heavy goods 
from the riverside warehouses are still mostly 
moved by dray-horses on account of the very 
narrow streets in which the lorries must be 
manoeuvred, 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


APSTICK (clxxii. 369, 429;  clxxiii. 
'  32).—Mr. J. W. Capstick, for many years 
the Bursar of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
matriculated at Cambridge University in the 
year 1888. 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


ITERATURE: EXCITEMENT AND 
ENTHUSIASM (elxxiii. 10). — Few 
writers can have received more exciting tri- 
butes of enthusiasm than Dickens. Forster 
reports in the ‘ Life,’ i, 84, after dwelling 
on the universal popularity of ‘ Pickwick,’ 
the following note from one of the chief 
grumblers of the age: 


“ An archdeacon,” wrote Mr. Carlyle after- 
wards to me, “ with his own venerable lips, 
repeated to me the other night, a strange pro- 
fane story; of a solemn clergyman who had 
been administering ghostly consolation to a sick 
person; having finished, satisfactorily as he 
thought, and got out of the room, he heard the 
sick person ejaculate: ‘ Well, thank God, Pick- 
wick will be out in ten days any way!’ This 
is dreadful.” 


The story appears in a different form in 
Grant Duff’s ‘ Notes from a Diary,’ 1905, 
vol, i., Dec. 11, 1899: 








_ We talked of Faber. It appears in his last 
illness he [the person indicated is not clear] 
asked how he was. “ Very ill indeed,” was the 
reply. “Then you had better,” the sick man 
rejoined, “‘ order the prayers for the dying to 
be read.” “No,” answered the person to 
whom he spoke; “I think you will live for four. 
and-twenty hours.” “Oh, in that case,” re 
joined Faber, “ read me Pickwick.” 

Later, i. 132, Forster mentions in a foot- 
note Landor’s wild enthusiasm over Little 
Nell, whose fame hardly ranks so high to-day: 

No character in prose fiction was greater 
favourite with Landor. He thought that upon 
her, Juliet might for a moment have turned 
her eyes from Romeo, and that Desdemona 
might have taken her hair-breadth escapes to 
heart, so interesting and pathetic did she seem 
to him. 

_ When he was told that the idea of Little 
Nell came into Dickens’s mind at a celebra- 
tion of his birthday in the first of his lodg- 
ings in Bath, 35, St. James’s Square, for three 
days, he asserted with all the extravagance 
of Boythorn, the character in ‘ Bleak 
House ’ founded on him, that 

he had never in his life regretted anything so 
much as his having failed to carry out an inten- 
tention he had formed respecting it; for he 
meant to have purchased that house, 35, St. 
James’s-square, and then and there to have 
burnt it to the ground, to the end that no 
meaner association should ever desecrate the 
birthplace of Nell. 

Vv. & 


PARTNELL (? DARNELL) (clxxii, 405; 

s.v. ‘Family Names from Old Docu- 
ments ’).—Dartnell is probably a variant of 
Darnell, or vice versa, 

This name occurs at Thornley, a village in 
the once extensive parish of Wolsingham, 
the residence, resid the close of the eigh- 
teenth and beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
turies, of John Darnell, who possessed a smail 
estate there. This Darnell served as Overseer 
of the East Quarter of Wolsingham in 1795, 
and as churchwarden in 1765. A pedigree, in 
the late Sir H. Conyers Surtees’s ‘ History 
of Wolsingham’ (1929) of Curry and Mil- 
burne of Bishop’s Oak, near Wolsingham, 
shows that Elizabeth, daughter of Robert 
Curry, married in 1759 John Darnell of 
Thornley, and a _ table monument in the 


churchyard bears the inscription : 


Frances daughter of John Darnell of Thorn- 
ley Nov. 13th, 1798 aged 25: Elizabeth wife of 
John Darnell May 4th 1813 aged 76; 
Darnell Aug. 27th 1817 aged 85. 


The pedigree of Wooler of Wolsingham in 
the same publication gives George Wooler of 
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Deckham Hall (near Gateshead), afterwards 
of Fawnlees (Wolsingham) as marrying Eliza- 
beth, daughter of John Darnell of Deckham 
Hall by licence at Wolsingham, 19 Apr., 1787. 
She died at Newcastle 5 Oct., 1847, and was 
buried at Wolsingham 8 Oct., at the age of 
seventy-five, 

George Darnell Wooler, their son, died s.p. 
7 Apr., 1866, aged sixty-seven, and was also 
buried at Wolsingham. 

John Darnell of Thornley, and apparently 
of Deckham Hall, was a brother of William 
Darnell of Newcastle, owner of a portion of 
the Elswick estate, which had formerly been 
the property of George Stephenson, master- 
mariner. 

On the death of William Darnell, 13 Apr., 
1813, the Elswick property was inherited by 
his only son, the Rev. William Nicholas Dar- 
nell, Canon of Durham, Rector of Stanhope 
(1831-1865), and Vicar of Norham and of 
Lastingham. He subsequently sold it, late in 
the nineteenth century, to Sir Walter Scott 
of Newcastle, for building sites. Canon Dar- 
nell was the composer of the ballad, ‘ The Loss 
of the Northern Star,’ which is to be found 
in Palgrave’s ‘Children’s Treasury of 
Lyrical Poetry ’ (1892), where it is given as 
by an unknown author. ; 

Thornley Church was built in 1892 on a site 
presented by Canon Darnell. John Darnell’s 
family consisted of (1) George, born 1760, died 
in infancy ; (2) William, born 1762, married 
Miss Sanderson; (3) Robert, born 1764, un- 
married; (4) Elizabeth, born 1766, married 
George Wooler of Fawnlees; (5) John, born 
1769, married, but no issue; (6) Frances, born 
1773, unmarried; and (7) Lucy, born 1776, 
married Richard Smith, Chesterfield. (See 
‘Records of Wolsingham,’ compiled by T. 
Devey, L.R.C.P., 1926), 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 


ADY GAVEERE, OWNER OF PRO- 
PERTY ON TYNESIDE (elxxii. 445).— 

Is this person not the Lady Gavecre mentioned 
by Surtees, ‘ History of Durham ’ (Gateshead 
Section)? On the dissolution of the nun- 
nery of St. Bartholomew, Newcastle, the site 
was granted by patent 4 Aug., 36 Henry VIII, 
to William Barrantyne, goldsmith; Kenneth 
Throgmorton of London, gent., and Henry 
Annetson. It soon after became the pro- 


perty of a Lady Gavecre; she sold it to the 
Andersons, who pulled down the house. _ 

I regret inability to give further particu- 
lars as desired by X. Y. Z. 


H. Askew. 












The Library. 


Bishop Butler and the Age of Reason. By 
Ernest Campbell Mossner. (The Mac- 
millan Company. 1lés, net). 

WE have here a timely study. Popular ap- 

preciation of the eighteenth century has 
been concerned more with literature, life and 
customs, art, and material developments than 
with its religious or philosophical side, This 
is readily understood. The irreversible turn 
given to thought in the nineteenth century 
by German philosophy, and still more by the 
doctrine of evolution, has thrown much 
eighteenth-century thinking into hopeless 
irrelevance, especially on its theoretical side. 

There are but few systematic thinkers of that 

time worth the student’s serious consideration 

now-a-days, except from the historical point 
of view; intrinsic worth among them lies 
mostly in their practical wisdom. Still, the 

Deists and their opponents represent a phase 

of philosophy as vigorous, one may think, 

as our present phase. The main difference is 
in the amount of scientific knowledge at their 
disposal and at ours. We arrange and re- 
arrange, interpret and re-interpret facts, and 
add ever new facts to our store: they dealt 
with traditions, assumptions, ideas. Still, 
we owe them something—directly for the mere 
handing on of the practice of thought; 
indirectly for having furnished matter for 
criticism. From these two points of view the 
great figure of the age in England is Bishop 

Butler. The latter point of view is the one 

to which Mr. Mossner, in this careful and 

scholarly work, gives his chief attention. The 

Deistic contentions to which the ‘ Analogy ’ 

was the reply, and the successive objections 

which the *‘ Analogy’ provoked, are ably dis- 
cussed. As time goes on, Butler’s argument 
is, on the one hand, more and more highly 
esteemed, and, on the other, more and more 
shrewdly picked to pieces, till, towards the 
middle of the nineteenth century, it is found 
to satisfy nobody and drops out of the list 
of the things a scholar must know. A seem- 
ingly final pronouncement upon it is that it is 

a ‘‘ noble failure.’’ Butler’s sermons, never- 

theless, retain, more or less, their place. 
That a study of Butler should run on these 

lines is perhaps inevitable. We think, how- 
ever, that the criticism of his positions in the 

‘ Analogy ’ would have gained in point if 

we had been given a fuller account of its argu- 

ment in itself. It is well pointed out that this 
was addressed to the men of the time—to the 
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philosophy, the trend of thought, the opera- 
tive opinions prevailing. The grounds of its 
long success offer matter for more considera- 
tion than is here given. More than that, it 
would have been useful—would have brought 
the work nearer to completion—if recent re- 
valuation of Butler had been accorded fuller 
discussion. Some of this has been in a more 
favourable sense. Although it does not seem 
likely that the ‘ Analogy’ will ever be re- 
stored to the place it once held, say with New- 
man and Church—yet, since it represents a 
certain mode of apprehension native to many 
minds, and has its strong as well as its weak 
lines of argument, we should not be surprised 
if a future generation came to regard it with 
higher appreciation than we do, and revise 
the dictum that it is a ‘‘ noble failure.” 

Meanwhile, those who are occupied with 
eighteenth-century thought will be grateful 
to Mr. Mossner for this valuable book. 


A Bibliography of John Greenleaf Whittier. 
By Thomas Franklin Currier. (Oxford 
University Press for Harvard University 
Press. £1 14s, net), 

A LARGE, stout volume of 692 pages seems 

a good deal for a bibliography of Whit- 
tier’s writings. But problems of little con- 
cern for the average reader take on tremen- 
dous importance for the expert bibliographer, 
and they are amply provided by the writings 
of the barefoot boy who rose with little edu- 

cation to be a shy young man fired with a 

steady zeal against slavery, and slowly estab- 

lished himself as one of the poets of the 

United States. If Whittier is at times below 

the standards generally recognised as poetical 

in his diffuseness and slack technique, he can 
claim a secure place to-day not so much by 

his Abolitionist anger and passion as by a 

serene simplicity which was worthy of New 

England at its best, a faith in marked con- 

trast to the divine discontent which so many 

poets have worn to tatters. A keen appre- 
ciation of his own special country, too, as 

in ‘ Snowbound,’ raises his Muse to vivid, 

concise felicity of phrase. These were in his 

own language ‘‘ Flemish pictures of old 
days.’’ Here and in some of his hymns he is 
at his best, not in the Yankee ballads or the 

‘Maud Muller’ which won popularity with 

the public. ‘ Laus Deo,’ written to celebrate 

the amendment to the Constitution of 1865 

abolishing slavery, is a noble poem, well sus- 


tained throughout and inspired by the h 
ringing which intruded on his mind when aj 
were silent in the Friends’ Meeting-house, 

Though simplicity of phrase was natural | 
him, it is interesting to notice in facsimi 
the corrections he made in his verse and h 
practice of literary mystification, which h 
provided good hunting for bibliographe 
Thus he published nine stanzas purporting 
be a translation from a Mexican patriot w 
was a mere hoax and good enough to be taken” 
on by another American poet. ‘The § 
of the Vermonters, 1779,’ was another fake 
which came off well enough but was not ack. 
nowledged as his for many years. He pre 
sented two different dates for it in his lettomm! 
and both appear to be recorded in the stan- 
dard English edition before us, which in 4 
note above the poem gives 1833 and in the 
‘Chronological List’ at the end, 1828. He 
had trial copies of his poems printed, as Ten. 
nyson did, which has caused some confusion, 
Altogether, he is certainly an elusive author, 
He and his sister wrote each of them a Fré 
mont Republican Song which they preferred 
to leave anonymous and which consequently 
only yielded up their authorship after pro- 
tracted search. His ‘ Pericles,’ which a fac 
simile clearly shows to be his, is not in the 
English edition. Many of his early poems 
have no signature at all. A ‘Love Letter,’ 
once supposed to be unconsciously funny, is 
now revealed as part of a humorous prose 
sketch, 

Whittier’s prose is not, we think, of any 
importance to-day, and much of it exists only 
in newspapers now rare. There is no particu 
lar test of style that we can see to identify 
it, and the poet might have said of his para- 
graphs what he noted of his poems between 
1832 and 1865. They were ‘‘ written with no 
expectation that they would survive the occa- 
sions which called them forth,’’ protests and 
alarm-signals lacking ‘‘ finish and careful 
word-selection.”’ 

Mr. Currier has tackled the difficulties of 
his subject with indefatigable zeal 
marked success. 

CoORRIGENDA, 

At ante p. 19, col. 1 for “ Mr. V. Milner,” read 
Viscountess Milner. 

At ante p. 30, col. 2, for “ Vice-Master ” of 
Pembroke College, Oxford, read Vice-gerent. 


We owe these corrections to the kindness of 


Mr. G. S. Freeman. 
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